FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


H Religious and 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, FOURTH MONTH 6, 1907. 


E extend an invitation to 
our patrons to call and 
inspect our 


LATEST CREATIONS 


-—IN— 


Spring and Summer’s 
Exclusive Millinery 


—AND— 


Excellent Stock of BANDS, 
STRAWS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


Sincerely, 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia 


FREDERICK P. SUPLEE 
1413 Walnut Street 


With 
Fanshawe, 
Cadwalader & Co. 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT 


OR RENT. —- FOR THE FO SUMMER 
months, in Media, Penna; a -furnished 
house, ‘tly located, ten thinaten’ walk from 
station, and also near trolley lines to — 


te na tains eight rooms and ba 
For particu’ 
Office. 


address, “S. C. G.,” this 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK, 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Special attention given to serving families. 
OFFICE, 608 N. EIGHTH ST., PHILA., PA. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mantel clocks for wedding gifts 


A fine selection of oak 
and mahogany mantel 
clocks in the modern 
shapes at $9 to $25. The 
musical Westminster 
chimes, richly cased— 
$25 to $40. 


RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Diamonds, etc. 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 





WANTED — DURING SUMMER MONTHS, 
woman as helper in a Friend’s house- 
hold, in M an at good wages ; to be con- 
sidered a member of the family. A good opening 
for a teacher or student wishing employment dur- 
ing vacation. For particulars, Seas 
“Cc. P. J.,” this Office. 


WANTED. —REFINED HELPER IN o—_ 
housework; every comfort ; husband, 
and self. Bessie Laing, 829 Radcliffe Street, 
Bristol, Pa. 


WANTED.—IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY, A 

mother’s helper, to assist with the care of 
two children and help with sewing. Address, No. 
51, this Office. 


WANTED. — EXTRACTS OF 


PHIA YEARLY MEETING to Se 
INTELLIGENCER FILES, 1842 to 1863 
"66, ies "14, °76, "78. For ‘Cornell U 


= We te "82 and all ee 
bete before 1870. rite us if you have 
ee teammee FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


VISITING CARDS FOR 25 CENTS, 
like Engraved. W: 


Henkel Card Co, 33 S. 
16th Street, 


MAN. OVER SIXTY, DESIRES POSITION 
as janitor, or work at his trade of pipe-fitter 


sta’ . 
ete SOR CENCE. ES, Se Canaan 


XPERIENCED AND SS GRADU- 
ate Kindergartner wishes ition next year. 
Hghest references as to ability, qua iSestions, 
SS children. Address, No. 49, this 
ce. 


WANTED — MATRON FOR FRIENDS’ 
Boarding School for next school year; 
Friend preferred. Address, No. 55 this Office. 


WA FOR CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Library, Friends’ oo Vol. 36, 2nd 
mo. 22, 1879, to 2nd mo. 14, 1880. 
it 5 please write to this office. Also the f 
single numbers which may be ah daee to 
Se mo. 10th, 1878; 10th mo, 


WA i PURCHASE OR EXAMINE 
inal records relating to Elizabeth ‘Had- 
don) Estaugh—Colonial foundress of Haddonfield, 
N. J. Unpublished Mas., letters, diaries, heir- 
looms, legendé, etc., throwing light on her life, 
history and ancestry, also on that of John Had- 
don, of Southwark, London, his grandson, Eben- 
ezer Hopkins, and John Estaugh, of Surrey, are 
needed in the preparation of her biography. > 
- Rhoads, 36 Estaugh Avenue, Haddonfield, 


WANTED-IN IN A COUNTRY VILLAGE, IN 

family of two, a working housekeeper and 
home-maker; a middle-aged woman, or mother 
and daughter preferred; a pleasant home. Ad- 
dress, No. 56, this Office. 


ANTED — A POSITION AS MOTHER’S 
helper, housekeeper, or companion to elder- 

ly lady, where order and neatness soni be be appre- 
ciated. Address; by sealed mail only, Mrs. W. J. 


T., 2829 Aspen Street, Philadelphia. 

AN EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER AND 
manager would like position in institution or 

school; is considered a good manager ; best refer- 

ences. Address, No. 57, this Office. 





Continued on page wi, 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


A new feature at Buck Hill the coming season 
is a hack service which will convey guests of the 
cottages to and from the Inn at meal times, take 
passengers to the Observatory on Buck Hill, and 
to and from the Falls. It will be a great conveni- 
ence to those who are poor walkers, and a still 
greater one in stormy weather. The fare will be 
five cents per ride in the settlement, and ten cents 
each way to the Falls and Glen. A regular time- 
table has been prepared so that cottagers may 
know just when the coach should pass by or near 
their homes. ‘is service will no doubt encourage 
building on. the out-lying lots, which may have 
seemed too far away from the Inn. 


Two new two-seated surreys are to be added to 


the livery equipment this spring, thus increasing 
the number of teams available for livery work. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUCK HILL FALLS 
THE “HEMLOCKS” 


the cottage with crow’s for rent, furnished, 
for the season. Excep view ; three porches, 


Josiah White’s residence, on ons 
sale. For terms, address, 


DR. W. W. SPEAKMAN, Swarthmore, Pa. 


TO RENT 
BECAUSE OF SUDDEN ILL-HEALTH 


I offer my mountain boarding house for rent 
- for summer occupancy, with guests and 
rie Sehene | ht party. Have 

had the best ¢inss of pa tronage for 15 years. 


A. W. BROWN, BUDD LAKE, N, J. 


SOME REPORTS OF MOUNTAIN LAKE 
CONFERENCE (cloth botind) are still on 
hand. These will be sent to First-day School 
libraries on receipt of 12 cents for postage. Ad- 
dress, Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Friends’ Schools 


We spoke, last week, of spe- 
cial rates to Friends’ Schools. 
We wish to say, once for all, 
that there can be no reason why 
every school within fifty miles 


of Philadelphia should not buy all their 
supplies of stationery, books, blackboards, 
paper, ink, desks, etc., at this shop. We 
already supply many; we sell paper under 
contract to the. Philadelphia Board of 
Education. We carry all standard goods, 
at the lowest possible prices. As a 
Friendly institution, we claim the trade 
of every Friends’ School. 


Cosmos Pictures. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphis 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten pupils may be entered at this time 
for balance of term 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 

cee G’town 8947—A. 


“feentinn Friends’ ‘Gent’ 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, See’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 

A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 


Locust Valley, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


SWARTHMORE, PA, 


The importance of the right use of play-time 
by young people is receiving growing recognition. 

This question becomes doubly important in the 
case of those who are resident in a boarding 
school. Recognizing this fact, we have arranged 
a large athletic field, tennis courts, gymnasium 
(with one-third acre floor space), basket ball, 
ee swimming _— ete. Circulars on request. 


George “School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


§. F, Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
002 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


Primary | 


Visit this school and note the | 








EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 





Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principa 
Circulars on application 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


@ HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


OFFICES : { Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





_ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 





Estates settled in one year 
DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, Lawyer 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Bad Debts Colleeted for 10 per cent. 


Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, ° 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


AL L. ‘DIAMENT & co. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 
1515 Walput St., 





Phila., Pa. 











Ferris &Leach- Brinters 


URING the month just closed we have issued several especially 
fine examples of the printer’s art in the form of booklets. They 
were designed and executed at a moderate cost, considering the 

high quality of the work. We are always glad to show samples and 
quote prices. Have you a piece of work that requires competent 
handling? Bringit to us—thirty years of experience is at your service, 


29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. 


Both Phones. 
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GOOD WORDS X. 


Inquiry is human; blind obedience is brutal. 
Truth never loses by the one, but often suffers by 
the other. 


WILLIAM PENN. 


THE MORNING SUMMONS. 


When the mist is on the river and the haze is on the hills, 

And the promise of the springtime all the ample heaven 
fills; 

When the shy things in the wood-haunts and the hardy on 
the plains 

Catch up heart and feel a leaping life through winter’s 
sluggish veins; 


Then the summons of the morning like a bugle moves the 
blood, 

Then the soul of man grows larger, like a flower from 
the bud; 

For the hope of high Endeavor is a cordial half divine, 

And the banner cry of Onward calls the laggards into line. 


There is glamour of the moonlight when the stars rain 
peace below, 

But the stir and smell of morning is a better thing to 
know; 

While the night is hushed and holden and transpierced by 
dreamy song, 

Lo, the dawn brings dew and fire and the rapture of the 
strong. 

— Richard Barton in The Atlantic. 


THE GOAL. 

In ajtalk to students by William James, on 
**Psychology and Life’s Ideals,’’ he gives a graphic 
account of a visit to Chautauqua, whither he 
went for a day and remained a week, ‘‘held spell- 
bound by the charm and ease of everything . 
without a sin, without a victim, without a blot, 


, 


without a tear.’”’ He confesses, however, that 
when he emerged again into ‘‘the dark and wicked 
world’”’ he found himself quite unexpectedly say- 
ing, ‘‘Ouf! what a relief! This order is 
too tame, this culture too second-rate, this good- 
ness too uninspiring . Let me take my 
chances again in the big outside worldly wilder- 
ness with all its sins and sufferings.’’ He felt 
that there had been spread before him on a small 
scale, the realization of all the ideals for which 
our civilization has been striving: security, intelli- 
gence, humanity, and order; and here was the re- 
action of a so-called cultivated man upon such a 
Utopia. He felt, too, that there was a self-con- 
tradiction and paradox somewhere which he was 
n duty bound to unravel and explain, if he could. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 6, 1907. 


Volume LXIV. 
Number 14. 


His meditations brought him to the conviction 
that ‘‘our human emotions seem to require the 
sight of struggle still going on. The moment the 
fruits are being merely eaten, things become ig- 
noble.’’ It looked to him as if ‘‘an irremediable 
flatness were coming over the world’’—as if the 
whole world were obeying more and more just 
those ideals that are sure to make of it in the end 
amere Chautauqua Assembly on an enormous 
scale. These thoughts were in his mind as he was 
speeding along in the train, when the sight of a 
workman doing something on the dizzy edge of a 
sky-scaling iron construction brought him to his 
senses very suddenly, and he perceived by a flash 
of insight that he had been steeping himself ‘‘in 
pure ancestral blindness and looking at life with 
the eyes of a remote spectator. ‘“Wishing for hero- 
ism and the spectacle of human nature on the rack, 
I had never noticed the great fields of heroism 
lying round me, I had failed to see it present and 
alive. And yet there it was before me 
in the lives of the laboring classes. Not in 
clanging fights and desperate marches only is 
heroism to be looked for, but on every railway 
bridge and fire-proof building that is going up to- 
day.’’ 

This far-seeing, open-minded philosopher was 
born in the atmosphere of the study. The march- 
ing that keeps life going chanced not to obtrude 
itself very much upon him. Coal mining in the 
sunless depths of the earth to feed his father’s 
furnace; the sweat of the harvester in the wheat 
fields to supply his daily bread; the toils of the 
spinners and weavers and bakers that secured to 
him unburdened days for the researches of his 
noble mind—all these labors with their possible 
heroism possibly had little reality to him. How 
fortunate for himself and for the world that he 
had the open mind to receive the ‘‘flash of in- 
sight.’’ If it be true that ‘‘security, intelligence, 
humanity and order—the ideals for which our 
civilization has been striving’ might result in 
‘*irremediable flatness over the world,’’ it is not 
less true that there can be little danger of this 
situation. Chautauqua can hardly be a possible 
epitome of the world. It isa picked company of 
men and women permitted for a few short weeks 
to lay aside their usual burdens of home-keeping or 
school-teaching or manufacturing or trade— 
burdens that the world can never lay aside—for a 
refreshing taste of the ‘‘ideal’’ in whatever form 
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it may present itself to them. This world’s life 
must always bear the burdens of mining and 
harvesting and baking—it is to be hoped that 
there are compensations undreamed of in philos- 
ophy for such men and women as have little else 
than these burdens! It may be that the toils and 
struggles of the world in mines and fields and 
kitchens have somewhat to do with stronger 
flights of the freed soul. However that may be, 
the three-score years and ten are at best but short 
schooling for the soul, and it is not to be feared 
that all life’s lessons will be so learned as to result 
in ‘‘irremediable flatness.’’ We have to remember 
that the raw material of humanity is born into 
palaces and slums, born to wealth and poverty 
alike, that seventy years cannot bring to a common 
level. The flood-tide of human life marks its 
shores here and there with permanent, picturesque 
advance; then the ebbing tide recedes to gather 
itself together again from its lowest point for the 
divine impulse that is at the center of all things. 
If there is infinite wisdom and infinite power at 
the center, so is there infinite patience as well, 
bearing with our halting forward steps. 

And for such as keep the open mind there will 
be the ‘‘flashes of insight’’ revealing the ‘‘life of 
the spirit.’’ This is the goal of human life ever 
moving farther on—a goal never to be reached, 
because it is life-rooted in the infinite. 


ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


IMPORTING MINISTRY AND LEADERSHIP. 
Judging from recent developments there seems 
to be amore or less pronounced tendency in our 
Society away from what has always been con- 
sidered one of our most cherished and vital 
principles. There is to be found in many meetings 
that have fallen low in spiritual life as well as in 
numbers of Friends in attendance, a_ strong feel- 
ing that if only some strong personality could be 
imported from the outside to speak and to take 
other leadership, the meeting would be revived. 
In not a few instances the effort has been made to 
supply the supposed need in the meeting by invit- 
ing ministers of prominence in the Society to 
attend regular meetings for worship with the full 
expectation that they would speak. This is a 
practice that is being adopted probably more and 
more extensively and the number of those Friends 
who feel that regular preaching in our meetings 
for worship is a necessity is probably increasing. 
It is, indeed, to be regretted that, having as our 
foundation what we and very many others believe 
to be the true principles of religion, our Society is, 
generally speaking, in so weak a state. It is also 
a fact that in any effort to teach our principles 








—and to live them—and to increase our strength 
we have serious obstacles to encounter. In these 
days of highly cultivated men in the church pul- 
pits, with the best singers in the choirs, with the 
everlasting running after entertaining lecturers 
and speakers on all sorts of subjects;—with these 
and other attractions familiar to many of our own 
people, it is not surprising that we have little or no 
patience with or faith in totally or half silent 
meetings. 

Unless we are willing, however, to make com- 
promise with a system of professional ministry 
that is manifestly failing to meet the soul needs of 
many thousands of people in this day, it surely 
behooves us Friends to consider very seriously 
what we are thinking and doing. We have always 
held as the main fact in our religion the privilege 
of every soul to come directly in communion with 
God. Many men and women among us have in the 
past been so inspired and directed by the spirit of 
God in their souls that they were tremendous pow- 
ers for good. What we need perhaps more than 
anything else in everyone of our meetings is to 
clearly realize and believe that each member is a 
potential minister, either for vocal or some other 
service. We must come to understand that in 
every meeting there is much latent and unused 
power. It is to the development of this power that 
effort should be directed. The false notions that 
prevail regarding the ministry in our Society must 
be corrected if we are to have free and loving in- 
terchange of expression of soul experiences in 
meetings for worship. Mere preaching by gifted 
speakers is not establishing true religious fellow- 
ship nor bringing the Kingdom of God for the big 
evangelical churches and it certainly cannot be 
expected to do more for Friends. The thing we 
must have if our meetings are to be more than 
mere formalities to ourselves and unattractive to 
others is genuine experience of God in our souls 
together with a willingness and a desire to act 
according to the inspiration that comes to us. 

ARTHUR M. DEWEEsS. 


Riches are then to be partaken of rationally, 
bestowed lovingly, not sordidly, or pompously; 
nor is the love of the beautiful to be turned into 
self-love and ostentation; lest perchance some one 
say to us: ‘“‘His horse, or land, or domestic, or 
gold, is worth fifteen talents; but the man him- 
self is dear at three coppers.”’ 
2nd Century. Clement of Alexandria. 


The new heroism manifests itself at the present 
moment in a universal determination to abolish 
poverty and disease. 


In ‘‘Newer Ideals of Peace.’’ Jane Addams. 
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ing of truth, so essential to peace, comfort, happi- 
ness, right living? 

Let us not expect encouraging replies, but let 
us make each presentation of the subject more 
attractive than the previous letter, and in time 
some thought, some expression, may claim atten- 
tion and the persistent following will bear fruit. 

We need not criticise, we need not show too 
much anxiety for helpfulness. When we begin; 
when we ‘‘take away from the midst of us the 
yoke, and the putting forth of the finger and the 
speaking wickedly,’’ (for I believe that ‘‘putting 
forth of the finger’? means the attitude of critic- 
ism, and the speaking of the idle word is what the 
ancient writer meant by ‘‘speaking wickedly’’)— 
when we put away these things and draw out our 
souls to the hungry and satisfy the afflicted soul, 
then shall our light rise in darkness and our 
obscurity be as the noon-day, and ‘‘Jehovah will 
guide us continually, and satisfy our souls in dry 
places and make strong our bones.’’ In accord 
with the spoken word of yesterday by our Friend 
Abel Mills, ‘‘we shall be like a watered garden, 
like a spring of water whose waters fail not, and 
they that shall be of us shall build up the waste 
places; we shall raise up the foundations of many 
generations, and we shall be called the repairers 
of the breach and the restorers of paths to dwell 
in.”’ 


the company, and, perhaps inspire them or turn to 
vocal expression. It is true, however, that many 
meetings at the present day are silent, and it is 
important that this silence may also be profitable 
to those who gather under its influence. 

Communion with the Divine can be best attained 
and enjoyed when all distracting and disturbing 
elements are removed. When the mind is ab- 
stracted from business, pleasure, or the daily round 
of duties at home or elsewhere, the ‘‘better part’’ 
rises into dominion. There is, or ought to be, a 
revival of the spiritual life which is so often over- 
shadowed and crowded aside by the concerns of 
everyday life. This may find expression in words, 
or may serve as a stimulus to better and higher 
living, and thus benefit all who come under its 
influence. 

The early Friends were deeply imbued with a 
sense of the importance of silent worship—waiting 
upon the Divine Spirit. There is a tendency at the 
present time to undervalue its advantages. The 
disposition to be always active, however, is some- 
what foreign to the Friendly principle. There 
should be time for reflection, for communion with 
that portion of the Divinity which finds its home 
in every heart, waiting to be nurtured in order 
that it may develop and give tone to the life and 
character of each individual worshipper. There 
ought to be a.period of silence in every religious 
meeting, so that opportunity may be given to be- 
come acquainted with that higher nature in each 
which is capable, if it be properly cultivated, of 
contributing very largely to our growth in spiritual 
things. 

Norristown, Pa. E. R. 



























I believe to those of us who are very busy, whose 
time seems not our own, whose duties each hour 
of life seem more than we can attend to, to us 
comes this message. We shall be shown the way 
through Divine guidance if we will remove from 
the midst of us ‘‘the yoke’’ that hinders; thoughts 
and expressions in the spirit of love will be given 
to us to impart, and we shall spread the knowledge 
of truth to distant members and others, with the 
First-day school as our temporal guide and the 
Source of all Good as our eternal guide. 

Chicago, 2nd mo. 25th, 1907. 









A VISIT TO A LONDON MEETING. 


[The personal letter from which the following is an 
extract was written Highth month 12th, 1906, ] 

Yesterday we visited the tower with all its tragic 
extravagant sacrifices of human life and human 
suffering. Our experiences of to-day have been of 
quite a different nature. We attended meeting 
this morning, Westminster Abbey this afternoon 
and St. Paul’s this evening. 

The meeting house is at 52 St. Martin’s Lane, 
and surely there is not a quieter or more restful 
spot in all London. However, there were some 
minor interruptions, for we had not been seated 
more than a minute when a kind elderly Friend 
came up and whispered to me, ‘‘The men usually 
sit on the other side; thee doesn’t mind, does 
thee?” The meeting is not so large as ours at West 
Chester. It began with a short, but very helpful 
prayer followed by a very impressive sermon on 
“‘The work of Righteousness is Peace.’’ The 
speaker told how, when a boy, he had heard the 


























SILENT MEETINGS. 

The question often arises, especially in the minds 
of the younger element, ‘‘What is the good of 
silent meetings?’ Their primary purpose, it may 
be said, is to afford an opportunity for the inner 
consciousness, which is prone to lie dormant during 
the stress of business, of work, or, possibly, of 
recreation, to assert itself, and to exert its proper 
influence on the life and character of the individual. 

It is doubtful whether any meeting of a religious 
character need ever be absolutely silent, especially 
if all present are faithful to the Divine require- 
ments. A word will arise in some mind which if 
it be expressed, may prove profitable to others of 
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echoes of the bitter controversy as to the priority 
of Righteousness or Peace, and how finally we now 
see that both were right in a measure, for Right- 
eousness is the complement of Peace and Peace the 


complement of Righteousness. We can not have 
one without the other, yet neither one nor both are 
sufficient, for there must be added the mission of 
giving or sharing with others, ‘‘There is no keep- 
ing without giving, for such is the law of love.”’ 
Among the visitors were Prof. and Mrs. Battin 
and their party of tourists. Among other recent 
visitors from Philadelphia, I recall the names of 
Mrs. J. S. Bunting, H. C. Bunting, Miss Elsie 
Oakford, Mrs. C. W. Pickering, Jr. and Robert 
Stubbs, who attended the meeting on the 29th of 
Seventh month, and Robert Biddle, Helen C. C. 
Biddle, Mary C. Biddle and Helen R. Biddle, on 
Seventh month Ist. 
BirD T. BALDWIN. 


ON TEACHING RELIGION IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 
[By Edward B. Rawson, Superintendent of Friends’ 
Schools, New York City, in The School Journal.] 


The question of what shall and what shall not 
be taught in the schools can be answered only 
when it shall have been determined what the child 
needs and how much of his needs can be met better 
by some other institution. 

When the home ceased to afford opportunities 
for manual training the school was obliged to pro- 
vide for it. When the changing conditions of 
life in the cities cut off, beyond the danger point, 
opportunities for play, the schools were compelled 
to open the athletic safety valve. When the 
importance of scientific knowledge came to be 
recognized, the schools responded. Music is taught 
in school because it is believed to meet a need 
and is not likely to be taught elsewhere. 

When everybody went to church there was no 
reason for the school to undertake the teaching of 
religion. If the majority of our children attended 
Sunday School and the Sunday School made any 
pretense of real teaching, the day schools would 
not be facing the problem of teaching religion. 

If religious development is necessary to the high- 
est type of citizenship, some agency must under- 
take to give religious instruction. If the Church 
and Sunday School reach only a small percentage 
of our boys and girls, because of indifference in 
the home or inefficiency in the Church, some other 
means must be found. And it is not a question of 
where the religious training ought to be given; it 
is a question of fact: Is it given at all? If not, 
then the schools must, eventually, supply the lack. 
That is what the schools are for: to meet those 


needs of the children which are not met elsewhere. 

We need not stop to discuss the importance of 
religious training. A good many people believe it 
to be necessary, and more and more people are 
coming to believe so, seeing the fruits of irrelig- 
ion. Those who deny the value of religion are 
probably thinking of something else. Many who 
attempt to teach it put emphasis upon something 
else, namely, theology. 

Whether there can be any religion without theol- 
ogy may be questioned; but the definition of relig- 
ion given by the founder of one of the great relig- 
ions includes nothing theological, nothing beyond 
visiting the fatherless and the widow in their 
affliction and keeping unspotted from the world. 
All great religious controversies and quarrels have 
been over points of doctrine or matters of form. 
Objection to teaching religion in the schools is 
based upon the fear that false doctrines or im- 
proper forms will be presented. 

When great educators say that religion can 
never be taught in the common schools, they an- 
nounce their disbelief in a religion that is worth 
while when stripped of its theological draperies. 
When leaders in very diverse religious bodies get 
together to discuss religious matters of common 
interest they announce their faith in a funda- 
mental religion upon which each has reared his 
own superstructure of form and dogma. Such 
faith is spreading and the time is coming when 
the teaching of religion in the schools will be a 
recognized possibility. 

Is there enough in this fundamental religion, 
acceptable to all and offensive to none, to be worth 
while? If one say No, he means simply, that he 
has not found it. If another say Yes, because he 
knows it, his evidence is worth more. And there 
are many, very many who say Yes, knowing that 
religion existed before religions and continues to 
exist where all formal religions are denied. 

The difficulty lies in the scarcity of teachers who 
can discriminate between the things that unite all 
religious people and the things upon which the 
sects divide, or who can be trusted to put the em- 
phasis upon the essential unities because they see 
that the doctrinal points upon which men differ are 
unessential. Qualified teachers cannot be pro- 
duced for this work as for manual training or 
music or cooking, but we may not say that the 
work cannot be done. The demand for it is already 
strong and is growing and the conservatism of the 
schoolmen must yield in this matter as it has yield- 
ed to other demands. 

It will be a long time before professional train- 
ing will be insisted upon for teachers as it is for 
doctors and lawyers, but we have made wonderful 
progress toward that goal which prominent educa- 
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tors half a century ago declared to be unattainable 
and undesirable. Special training is required in 
many school systems; good character may be 
reasonably demanded; the qualifications for teach- 
ing religion in the schools may, and will, be insist- 
ed upon. 

The popular demand is not for theology, it is 
rather for the restraining, inspiring faith in eter- 
nal goodness that makes men good. Such a relig- 
ion is not a creed, it is an attitude of mind; it is 
not taught, it is induced. The teacher, qualified, 
must be religious; but no matter how fine a theo- 
logical palace he may have reared or inherited, for 
his own use, he must realize that every one else 
must choose for himself the kind of house he will 
dwell in, and that the broad foundation that under- 
lies them all is the only part he need try to build 
in his pupils’ minds. Such broadness of view is 
becoming less and less uncommon, and is not so 
likely to be mistaken for a lack of religion as it 
once was. The emphasis has long been placed upon 
the dividing matters of doctrine; but as it is 
shifted to the unifying and uniting love that con- 
stitutes the essence of real religion, the teaching 
of religion in the schools will cease to be dreaded 
or to be thought impossible. 


The seed of Divine life has been planted in the 
Eden of every soul.—Rachel (Barker) Moore. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY 
1907. Lesson No. 15. Fourth month 14th. 
GOD GIVES JACOB A NEW NAME. 


GOLDEN TExT.—If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
righteous to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness.—1 John 1:9. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Genesis 32: 9-30. 


After erecting the pillar at Bethel, Jacob con- 
tinued his journey to Mesopotamia. As he jour- 
neyed he came to a well in a field near which three 
flocks of sheep were lying. The men rolled away 
a great stone at the well’s mouth and watered 
their flocks. Then Jacob asked them if they knew 
Laban, the son of Nahor. They replied that they 
did and that Laban’s daughter Rachel was now 
coming with her sheep. Jacob waited for Rachel 
and when she came he rolled away the stone which 
the men had put pack, so that she might water 
her sheep. He went with her to her father and 
offered to serve Laban seven years if he might 
have Rachel for a wife. At the end of the seven 
years Laban insisted that Jacob should first marry 
his older daughter Leah, and Jacob had to serve 
Laban seven years longer before Rachel was given 
to him. 
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While Jacob was with his uncle the flocks and 
herds increased greatly. After his marriage with 
Rachel, Laban agreed that the flocks should be 
divided and that Jacob should have all the black 
sheep and all the goats that were speckled and 
spotted. Jacob’s herds increased so much faster 
than Laban’s that his uncle became jealous. Jacob 
then decided that it would be best for him to leave 
his uncle and return to his native land. During 
the years that Jacob had served Laban eleven sons 
had been born to him; of these only Joseph, the 
youngest, was the son of Rachel; afterward she 
had a second son Benjamin. 

Jacob left Haran secretly, with his family, his 
servants and his flocks. Laban pursued and over- 
took them, but a covenant was made between 
Jacob and Laban; then Laban went back home 
and Jacob journeyed on toward the land of Canaan. 
As he came near to his old home he remembered 
how meanly he had treated his brother Esau, and 
he feared that Esau would try to do him some in- 
jury. Our lesson tells of the presents he sent to 
Esau as a sign that he wished to be forgiven. 

Jacob realized that he had prospered more than 
he deserved. Because he felt that God had been 
very good to him he prayed that He would continue 
to bless him, and would take the anger out of 
Esau’s heart. In the night, after he had sent the 
gifts to Esau, Jacob sent his wives and children 
over the ford of the Jabbok, a brook flowing into 
the Jordan, and he remained alone until the break- 
ing of the day. 

Now that he was returning to the scenes of his 
boyhood we may be sure that Jacob’s thoughts 
during this lonely night were very busy with the 
past. Never before had he felt so unworthy of all 
the blessings he had received. Never before had he 
felt so strongly that he must depend upon God and 
be obedient to God if he would be the father of a 
great people. The wrestling with the angel may 
have been a vivid dream, caused by the wrestling 
of his spirit with the spirit of God. Whether it 
was a dream or a reality, the one important thing 
in the night’s experience was that when the morn- 
ing came Jacob felt that he had been face to face 
with God, and that God had given him strength. 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—Jacob’s Dealings 


with Laban. Jacob Wrestling with God. Is Worldly 
Prosperity an Evidence of God’s Favor? 


QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—Tell 
the story of Jacob and Rachel at the well. How does this 
compare with the story of Isaac and Rebekah? What had 
Jacob with him when he went to Laban? What did he 
bring away with him? Describe the presents Jacob sent 
to Esau. What new name was given to Jacob and what 
does it mean? Why are the Jews called Israelites? What 
is meant by wrestling with tempation? What are some 
of the temptations that we have to wrestle with? How 
may we always get the better of them? 
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THE HUMILITY OF JESUS. 


Many of us have fallen into the habit of regard- 
ing humility as the special grace of unobtrusive 
people who rarely do anything in public or society 
affairs, making it rather a negative virtue of 
passivity than a positive factor in conduct. Some- 
times we even estimate humility to be the basis 
of self-depreciation and attribute it to people who, 
metaphorically speaking, seem always to keep 
themselves reduced to their lowest terms. This 
idea seems entirely at variance with the example 
of Jesus, the great exponent of humility. There 
was no self-abasement in his attitude toward his 
Father’s business. His expression in word and 
deed was always that of conscious power. He pre- 
pared himself for his work by meditation and 
prayer, but his mission was to do work, not mere- 
ly to prepare for it. The lame, the halt and the 
blind, never appealed to him in vain. He spoke 
with authority to those learned in the law and to 
them that sat in high places, as he did to fisher- 
men and wayfarers. He repeatedly declared his 
power and ability to do his Father’s work, and 
claimed complete oneness with God. He rebuked 
with a vigor that is without parallel, those who, 
claiming to be the leaders of religious thought, 
were substituting their own self-righteousness for 
the real work of bringing a knowledge of God into 
the hearts of men. Does the picture of this greatest 
of prophets declaring his mission to hostile people, 
busy with active service for the afflicted, teaching 
on the mountain tops and by the sea, rebuking 
evil, pointing the way of righteousness, positive, 
aggressive, absolutely confident in his utterances 
and his power, accord with our modern conception 
of humility? Yet in the fullness of his power 
abided also the perfection of humility. It was this 
quality which helped him to be fearless in the 
midst of danger, unmoved by opposition and hos- 
tility, unswerving in carrying out his mission 
which was to open the eyes of men to truth. In 








humility he carried on his work because it 
mattered not how people regarded him or what 
personal hostility they showed to him, so long as 
the truth made headway. His thought was not on 
the instrument, but on the work which the instru- 
ment came to accomplish. He refused signs to a 
doubting generation because such manifestations 
of power would exalt him and injure the cause of 
truth to which he bore witness. The means by 
which he could have made himself great and influ- 
ential among the Jews, he never used, because he 
came in the fulness of humility to preach the 
truth. 

If our present-day conception of humility is 
modified to conform to the manifestations of that 
quality as seen in Jesus, it will mean an influence 
which takes our attention from ourselves, what we 
can do or how well we can doit, and places it upon 
the work we see to do. Aman humble in spirit 
will not fear personal dislike and opposition if his 
course of action is conscientious, because his mind 
will not be upon himself, but on the cause. When 
we refuse active participation in meetings, confer- 
ences or philanthropic work on the ground of in- 
ability or unfitness, we are liable to be cherishing 
a secret pride which prevents our assumption of a 
position in which we may not appear to advantage. 
It is quite time that we cease to confuse lack of 
self-trust, inertia and undue thought of ourselves 
with the Christ-like grace of humility. The secret 
of its true possession is losing sight of our per- 
sonal selves in the work we have to do. 

If we accepted Shakespeare’s famous couplet: 

‘*All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players,’’ 
as a finality, we ought not to be prominent in 
the play unless we can do our parts well; but if we 
hold to the idea that the world is a workshop 
and not a playhouse, the accomplishment of work 
must take precedence over the graces of the worker. 

And as we perceive all around us work that needs 
to be done, if we are genuinely humble, ready to 
give up the thought of self for the larger interest 
in the work, we will be active in the promotion of 
good, and persisent in resisting evil. 


It may be—I don’t say that it is so—but it may 
well be that the distinctive work of Quakerism can 
only be done by a small church—quiet, unobtrus- 
ive, but subtle and leavening. 

—E. Richard Cross in The Friend (London). 


The support of the colored schools must be, and 
is a wise and righteous thing. Let us not be dis- 
tracted from it by apprehensions concerning other 
and less plain matters.—Howard M. Jenkins. 
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arranged historical information than any other. 
Now I think every sentiment expressed in these 
essays is pure Christianity as taught and ex- 
emplified by Jesus. A religion of love. ‘‘Glory 
to God in the highest, on earth peace, good-will to 
men.’” No dogma or doctrinal argument. No 
reader would know if not told who was Quaker, 
Catholic, Methodist, or Presbyterian. All hold to 
the ‘‘Divine Immanence,’”’ ‘‘the Light within,’’ 
God is the teacher of His people,’’ so ‘‘we are all 
of one religion.’’ The sects, creeds, forms are the 
results of education, and all should have freedom 
therein. 

‘In time to be, shall holier altars rise to thee, 

Thy church our wide humanity. 

White flowers of love its walls shall climb, 

Sweet bells of peace shall ring its chime, 

Its time shall all be holy time.’’ 

— Whittier. 

I would ask if this offer had been accepted by 
the students of Swarthmore, or Friends’ Central 
School, would they have done better? All honor 
to our public schools. 

DAVID FERRIS. 


WILLIAMSON SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 

[Address of Isaac H. Clothier, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the I. V. Williamson Free School of 
Mechanical Trades, at the recent Annual Commencement, 
at the School in Delaware County, Pa,] 

Another year has passed. Another class has 
gone through its finishing course of trade instruc- 
tion at this favored school, and to-day joins the 
body of its Alumni, and the intelligent workers of 
the land. 

It is always interesting to witness young people 
starting out in life with hope and enthusiasm on 
their Commencement Days—which mean so much 
to them; but in leaving colleges and academic 
schools oftentimes—perhaps in the majority of 
cases—no choice of an occupation has thus far been 
made, it being afterward determined, sometimes 
by chance surroundings, opportunities, or sugges- 
tions from interested and well-meaning friends, 
but not always because of special adaptability to 
the pursuit chosen. But each Williamson School 
graduate decided on entering here his field of 
labor in life, and the three years have been spent 
under skilled instruction in fitting himself for 
an intelligent performance of the duties of his 
coming occupation, so he leaves here, not aimlessly, 
but with a definite and commendable purpose in 
life. 

The graduating class of to-day numbers 52, and 
is made up of: bricklayers, 10; carpenters, 10; 
stationary engineers, 6; machinists, 14; pattern 
makers, 10; mechanical draughtsmen, 2; total, 52. 
Including these, the total number of graduates to- 


day is 599, divided as follows: bricklayers, 143; 
carpenters, 121; stationary engineers, 52; machin- 
ists, 170; pattern makers, 111; mechanical 
draughtsmen, 2; total 599. This class of 52 is 
the largest number we have so far graduated in 
any year, but the increased accommodations have 
enabled us in the past two years to enlarge our 
classes, and hereafter we expect to graduate each 
year from 60 to 70 young men. The influx of this 
body of trained industrial workers into the com- 
munity must have an important influence not only 
in the increase of productive capacity, but in the 
healthful influence exerted on society by such an 
addition to its force of self-respecting and intelli- 
gent workers. 

Having in the last addition reached the limit of 
our shop and drawing room capacity, we propose 
during the coming year to take another step and 
to make an addition to our shop buildings, Num- 
bers 1 and 2, in the erection of a building 116 feet 
in 'ength by 50 feet in width. This will give 
us increased accommodations for carpentering, 
machine work, brick-laying, and pattern-making, 
with class rooms and lavatories for each of the 
departments; a large room for mechanical drawing, 
a forge room, a lumber store room, and a physical 
laboratory. The removal of the drawing classes 
from the administration building will give much 
needed space for improvement of the library and 
reading room, a reception room and added dor- 
mitory accommodations. On the completion of 
this improvement, we will be prepared, by adding 
dormitory buildings as required, to accommodate 
and instruct over 300 pupils. 

This school, conceived by its shrewd and keenly 
observant, but most retiring founder, was the first 
fully equipped trade school in the country. The 
pioneer in its robust and beneficent work, it has 
quite naturally been followed by others. It may 
well be said, in view of the widespread interest in 
trade and industrial education all over the land, 
that this form of education has become one of the 
features of the times. While fully equipped trade 
schools are still quite few, industrial and manual 
training schools have grown to be abundant, and 
are doing most excellent work. Interest in the 
subject of trade instruction has especially grown 
during the past few years, and may be said to be 
now commanding public attention more than any 
other form of education. Propositions to make 
it part of the public school system are often made, 
and visits to inspect the work of this school are 
frequent by those interested in seeking the best 
attainable knowledge on the subject. 

I observed within a few days an account of a 
proposition in the Legislature of Connecticut for 
the establishment of trade schools in towns or 
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school districts throughout the State, the State to 
pay one-half the expense. Such a proposition, it 
was stated, would probably not be opposed by 
labor interests now, while there can be no doubt 
but that a few years ago the opposition would 
have made itself felt, and would probably have 
been fatal to the passage of any bill of the kind. 

The interest in the subject is also shown by the 
formation of associations to consider the subject 
in many parts of the United States. Probably the 
most noteworthy is the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education organized in 
New York City last November, but representing 
various parts of the country. Its members repre- 
sent many and diverse opinions, but all agree on 
one point—that there is a great need for advanced 
methods in trade training. 

As regards the teaching of trades and turning 
out of fully equipped journeymen in the various 
forms of mechanical trades, there can be no doubt 
that the character of instruction afforded at this 
School is incomparably in advance of the old ap- 
prentice system, which was wasteful both in labor 
and in time, turning boys into journeymen through 
most improvident methods, taking five years to do 
the educational work of three years, the boys doing 
meantime a great deal of unnecessary drudgery, 
and picking up a knowledge of the trade as they 
could, too often almost without instruction, or 
instruction most grudgingly given by uninterested 
journeymen, themselves not over - skilled, and 
interested in the learners only as fags or attend- 
ants on their own convenience. 

There were of course many conscientious employ- 
ers who did the best they were able to do for their 
apprentices, but the system, though the best at- 
tainable, was unsound, and with such training, 
even at its best, the true and economical methods 
of instruction at this school afford no comparison, 
but only contrasts. 

The change in the attitude of employers of labor 
towards graduates of this school speaks volumes. 
At first, unwilling to employ them for fear the 
instruction they had received was theoretical rather 
than practical, and entertaining honestly the be- 
lief that a short period at least of semi-apprentice- 
ship was necessary to make practical journeymen 
of them, they gradually came to the knowledge of 
the facts, and for a number of years past in in- 
creasing volume, the demand for our graduates has 
grown until now it is difficult and at times impos- 
sible to supply the unsolicited applications for 
their services. 

Some of the prominent corporations and business 
firms in the land have been among the employers, 
including the Pennsylvania R. R. Company, the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, the Pennsylvania Steel 
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Company, the United Gas Improvement Company, 
the American Car and Foundry Company, and 
many others. 

Within a few days an application has been re- 
ceived from D. R. Mathias, General Superinten- 
dent of the Illinois Steel Company, for twelve 
machinists and two pattern makers, the former 
almost the entire number of our present graduating 
class. The Standard Roller Bearing Company of 
Philadelphia, which has rapidly developed to be 
one of the important industrial plants of our State, 
also has employed some of our machinists, and 
stands ready to take as many as can be spared. 

Among some of the greatest individual success- 
es, however, of our graduates, are those in the 
building line, the bricklaying and the carpenter- 
ing. The opportunities for personal successes here 
are probably greater than in the mechanical 
engineering line, because from the nature of the 
building trade it is in the hands mostly of in- 
dividuals, not corporations, and therefore it is 
easier for young men to start in business for 
themselves than it can be in mechanical engineer- 
ing. 

The young men who leave this school do not 
expect to remain in the army of ordinary day 
laborers. Their education and training in morals 
and academic scholarship, as well as in skilled 
handicraft, give them not only the ability but the 
ambition for high aims in life. News from them 
and of them comes to the school continually. 
Numbers of our former graduates have developed 
into foremen of manufacturing or of building firms 
or other positions of responsibility, while not a few 
are considerable employers of labor themselves. 
All our graduates, so far as appears, look back on 
the school with pride and gratitude as the starting 
point of their busy and self-respecting lives. 

When I remember I. V. Williamson’s most unos- 
tentatious life, prudent and economical to an ex- 
tent which sometimes brought criticism upon him, 
I cannot but think how, especially in the establish- 
ment of this school, it has blossomed into benefac- 
tions to the human race, growing and expanding 
as the years go by with an influence for good per- 
manent and incalculable, and bearing abundant 
fruitage in the busy and productive lives of more 
than half a thousand young men and their descend- 
ants. 

Young men of the graduating class, in taking up 
your life work to-day, you have, I believe, a richer 
heritage than you know. Under normal conditions 
youth enters upon the period of responsibility with 
the springs of life full of vitality, and with confi- 
dence in itself and in the future. This is as it 
should be, and the want of experience, and conse- 
quently of the well-balanced judgment which 
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should come with years, is perhaps compensated 
for by this grand well-spring of vitality, even 
though oftentimes unwise in its disregard of the 
teachings of experience, yet not less grand in its 
essence, and notwithstanding all drawbacks, with 
wonderful possibilities open to it. 

When these springs of life are pure, wholesome, 
and untainted, with care and energy, no limit can 
be set to the possibilities of success. 

I have often thought, as looking back upon my 
own career, I have realized the errors and short- 
comings, that if some portion of that knowledge 
which has come to me through hard experience 
could have come at the outset of my career through 
kindly business counsel—and I had been willing to 
accept it—much might have been spared me and 
greater results accomplished. 

I know well that the young prefer to work out 
their own careers and perhaps it is best that they 
should do so uninfluenced by the counsel of their 
elders. And yet those of us who have laboriously 
climbed the mount of life nearly to the summit 
cannot but look back with interest and some con- 
cern upon those who, like yourselves,—are just 
commencing the ascent. 

Our words of counsel will not be heeded by some 
of you, but there are some who may be as the good 
ground where the seed sown will be received and 
yield the marvelous increase. Strive not for an 
easy time in life, but seek that only which you 
fairly earn by your own labor and by intelligent 
and helpful direction to the labor of others. If 
you seek money as every young man should to use 
for the well-being of himself and his own, seek it 
only as a means to an end, and not for itself, or 
for use in unworthy ways, for personal ease and 
gratification. You naturally desire happiness; seek 
it through the paths which alone lead thereto. 
Honest and conscientious work, activity mental 
and physical, can lead you to it as no other path- 
way can. My opportunities for observation in life 
have been somewhat extensive, and I believe, and 
believe profoundly, that the lives most devoid of 
genuine happiness are those which are devoted to 
the pursuit of pleasure, amply endowed with 
wealth, and seeking happiness alone, leading utter- 
ly barren and unproductive lives, lives at best far 
from satisfactory, and oftentimes—even without 
sin—a curse to themselves and their descendants. 

A remark of Stevenson’s contains the gist of 
my thought: 

‘‘T know what pleasure is for I have done some 
good work.’’ 

I counsel you on this Commencement Day—seek 
happiness, not through short cuts as it were, but 
through the paths I have tried to indicate of a well 
rounded life; ‘‘ seeking not its own, bearing all 
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things, believing all things, hoping all things and 
enduring all things’? for the sake of the higher 
life. ‘‘Seekest thou great things for thyself, seek 
them not.’’ 

This counsel sounds perilously like preaching for 
one who has no right to preach but I place it not upon 
the true ground of the eternal verities, but simply 
on the lower ground of your own selfish happiness 
in this life, and the wearing of the earthly crown 
alone. I solemnly believe if you look no further 
than worldly success and happiness, they will best 
be secured by: first, purity of life; second, by 
conscientious work, by mental and physical 
activity, and by the practice of the precepts of the 
Christian religion. 

Young men, your Commencement Day falls 
coincidently and auspiciously on the eve of Easter 
Sunday. I have been thinking if the spirit of the 
life of the Carpenter of Judea could enter into the 
lives of you fifty young mechanics, what a power 
for good in the world would go out from this school 
to-day. Will you not at least keep the blessed 


association in your minds, and let it hallow always 
your memories of Commencement Day. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


No volume of the Men of Letters series (Mac- 
millan) is better than Prof. George E. Woodberry’s 
new critical biography of Emerson. The ‘‘strangely 
isolated, strangely exalted soul’’ is shown in its 
growth, from the shy lonely boyhood of Emerson 
and his Harvard career, to his ripening powers 
and finally his achievements in noblest philos- 
ophical teaching. The writer of the book was 
chosen well; he has a fine sympathy with his sub- 
jects, and writes with a poetic, illuminating 
vision. It is rarely that a great character has 
been so admirably interpreted to the world. Even 
the most thorough lovers and students of Emerson 
will find fresh light in this book. 


HEPATICAS. 


Brave little fiowers, that dare the Spring’s cold breath, 
Whose blossoms open when the earth is brown, 
Ye seem to say: ‘‘ Behold, there is no death! 
We live eterne, unheeding Winter’s frown.’’ 
On stony hillsides, clustering near old trees, 
In crevices of rocks ye firmly cling, 
By storms undaunted, careless of the breeze 
Which rudely blows, while Winter flirts with Spring. 
A lesson we of human birth might learn 
From the sweet sermon which thy life unfolds: 
It is not best for us to tearful yearn, 
For aught the Father wisely from us holds. 
Our deeds an odor to our lives can give, 
It matters little where we’re born or live. 


In the Christian Register. ANNA M. S. Rossirpr. 
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DEATHS. 

CANBY.—Second month 27th, 1907, at his late residence, 
Friends’ Home, 6300 Greene St., Germantown, Joseph 
Canby in his 98rd year. Funeral at the Home, Third 
month 2d, at 2 0’clock. Valued testimony was born of 
the exemplary life of patient faithfulness to manifested 
duty in all the relations of life; as a son and brother, a 
devoted husband, and a kind and loving father and a cheer- 
ful and trustworthy neighbor and friend, whose wise 
judgment and counsel made many friends; a respected 
member of Race Street Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. According to his wish he was cremated, the 
ashes were to be interred in the grave of his dear wife at 
Corey, Pennsylvania, near the reisdence of the surviving 
son and grand-daughter. ‘‘Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall see God.’’ 

HARMAN.—At her home in Oxford, Ind., Third month 
14th, 1907, Rachel A. (Bond) Harman, in the 73rd year 
of her age; a Virginian by birth, daughter of Abner and 
Mary Bond of Winchester, Va., and only sister of John 
L. Bond of Apple-pie Ridge. She leaves her husband, one 
daughter, one son, and six grand-children. She was a 
member of Hopewell Monthly Meeting. 

McDOWELL.—At 48 East 35th St., Bayonne, N. J., on 
Fourth-day, Third month 13th, 1907, Ella Vail, daughter 
of Alex. H. and Mary D. V. McDowell, aged 2 months 
and 21 days. 

NICHOLS.—At her home near Gibbon, Nebraska, First 
month Ist, 1907, Margaret Seaman Nichols, wife of Walter 
S. Nichols, in the 27th year of her age. She leaves a 
husband, father and sister, and many friends to mourn her 
loss. She was a devoted wife and daughter, and a member 
of Marietta Executive Meeting. Interment at Friends’ 
burying ground near Marietta, Iowa. 

RICHARDS. —At his home in Fulton Co., Pa., First 
month 27th, 1907, John T. Richards, aged 83 years. He 
was a birthright member of the Society of Friends, but 
upon removal in early manhood to a locality where there 
were no Friends he became attached to the Presbyterian 
Church and was constant in his devotion to its religious 
tenets. He was a brother of Sarah M. Carver of Phila- 
delphia. 

RIDGELY.—At her residence in Camden, Delaware, 
Second month 15th, 1907, Mary Ann Ridgely, widow of 
the late Eugene Ridgely, in the 85th year of her age. 
She was a life long member of the Society of Friends 
and for many years an elder. Her life was spent in the 
service of family and friends. Nor was the stranger 
turned from her door; acts of kindness here and there, 
charity extended without display, will cause her memory 
to be long cherished in many grateful hearts. She was 
permeated by the spirit of love and charity and diffused 
that atmosphere at all times. She bore a long and painful 
illness with uncomplaining patience and Christian resigna- 
tion. Her death was peaceful and her countenance after- 
ward presented a beautiful, restful appearance, as though 
she had simply fallen asleep. 

‘*Sleep that no pain shall wake, 
Night that no morn shall break, 
Till joy shall overtake 
Her perfect peace.’’ 
E. M. C. 

SCARLETT.—At Daytona Beach, Florida, Second month 
25th, 1907, Taylor Scarlett, of New Garden township, 
Chester county, Pa. He was a member of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting; a man of irreproachable character who 
will be greatly missed in the community where he has 
been a life-long resident. 
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SWANEY.—At the home of Chester Swaney near Lincoln, 
Neb., Second month 3d, 1907, David Swaney, a member of 
Nebraska Half Year’s Meeting, in his 80th year. His 
remains were brought to Putnam county, Illinois, and laid 
by the side of his wife on Second month 8th, 1907, in Clear 
Creek Cemetery, she having preceded him several years. 


TURNER.—At the home of her son, James Turner of 
Pittsburg, Pa., First month 3d, 1907, Mary J. Turner, in 
the 75th year of her age. Her illness was a lingering 
one which she bore with Christian fortitude. Interment 
in Friends’ Cemetery, Harford Co., Md. 


WILDMAN.—In Byberry at the home of her son-in-law, 
Edward Comly, on Third month 5th, 1907, Hannah J. 
Wildman, widow of Joshua K. Wildman of Bensalem, 
Bucks county, in her 84th year. She was an esteemed 
elder of Byberry Monthly Meeting of Friends, and a faith- 
ful attender as long as health permitted, feeling it a 
pleasure, and a duty. Her deeds of kindness and gener- 
osity, her desire for the happiness of others, together with 
her love and sympathy for the afflicted, gave evidence of 
the pure spirit within, Her patient and quiet submission 
was manifested in the death and long illness of her hus- 
band, and two daughters, and in her affliction at the last, 
when she expressed much thankfulness for all assistance. 
While asleep she passed away calm and peaceful. At 
her funeral on Third month 8th, when many friends and 
relatives gathered, Nathaniel Richardson, and Anna Comly 
impressively extolled her virtues, and paid a fitting tribute 
to her memory. R. C.. W. 


MARIE KEMP HOADLEY. 


The faculty of Swarthmore College has heard with feel- 
ings of deep regret the sad tidings of the death of Mrs. 
Marie Kemp Hoadley, the wife of Professor George A. 
Hoadley, a graduate of this college and for a number of 
years a member of its faculty. 

We desire herewith to place on record our high appre- 
ciation of the admirable qualities of both mind and heart 
which characterized Mrs. Hoadley and endeared her to all 
her friends; and to express to Professor George A. Hoadley 
and the members of his family, our deepest sympathy in 
this hour of their great affliction. 

WILLIAM HYDE APPLETON, 


FERRIS WALTON PRICE, 
WILLIAM Isaac HULL, 


Committee of the Faculty. 


Swarthmore College, 
Second month, 16, 1907. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Emilie P. Jackson suggests Detroit as a good place for 
holding the next Conference. She urges in its favor that 
it is in the Middle West, equally accessible to all Eastern 
and Western Friends. The summer climate is delightful 
and there are daily excursions on the lake, both long and 
short. There are also a number of Friends in the city and 
many who would be glad to know more about Friends and 
their manner of worship. There is a large hall seating 
3000 which could no doubt be secured. [Friends who 
would like to see the conference at Detroit, and who would 
go in to make the local arrangements there a success, 
should make it a point to be represented at the Central 
Committee meeting at Asbury Park in Sixth month, and 
to have their preference strongly presented. | 


The verses quoted in this column last week by Lydia J. 
Mosher are from a long poem of Whittier’s entitled, 
‘*My Soul and I,’’ which may be found in any complete 
edition of his poems. 
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Swarthmore Monthly Meeting has prepared a memorial 
of Henry Simmons Kent, bearing testimony, to the use- 
fulness and beauty of his life. Copies of this may be had 
by addressing the correspondent of Swarthmore Monthly 
Meeting, Alice Hall Paxson, Box 146, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Dr. P. A. Baker, of Columbus, O., National Superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon League, will address the annual 
meeting of the Friends’ Temperance Association of Phila- 
deplhia, to be held in the meeting house, Twelfth Street 
below Market, Fourth month 16th, at 7.45 p.m. All who 
are interested in the subject are cordially invited. 


The First-day School Union of Abington Quarterly 
Meeting will meet at Upper Dublin Meeting house (Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa., near Fort Washington, on the Reading) 
on Seventh-day, Fourth month 20th, at 10.30 a.m. The 
Question for discussion wiil be: ‘‘What should be the 
attitude of our First-day schools toward what is called the 
‘Higher Criticism?’’ Carriages will meet trains and 
trolleys at Fort Washington station arriving before 9.30. 


The services of John Marcussen, who visited Centre 
Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania, in the love of the Gospel, 
with a minute from Denmark Yearly Meeting, were most 
helpful and strengthening to the few who were brought in 
touch with him. This privilege was denied to many who 
were prevented by various causes from meeting with him. 
He was entertained in the home of Rebecca V. Pugh and 
her sisters, and in their parlor gave several Bible read- 
ings, which were most interesting. He visited several 
families, and among others one sick Friend (not a member 
of Centre Meeting), and paid a visit to our jail. In these 
visits comforting words were spoken, and kindly received. 

—American Friend. 


The Richmond (Ind.) Palladium recently re-published 
an article from the Earlhamite (the students’ paper of 
Earlham College, under the care of the other branch of 
Friends), giving a description of Earlham’s new buildings, 
the library and dormitory. The new library is the result 
of a donation of $30,000 from Andrew Carnegie, plus the 
same amount from other contributors. The building will 
be 100 x 60 feet, ground floor, consisting of bricks with 
stone trimmings. When completed the stack room will 
have a holding capacity of 60,000 volumes. The building 
will also furnish a large lecture room, an art hall, and 
rooms for reading and study. The new dormitory is to 
be named in honor of Edwin S. Bundy, deceased, and will 
cost when completed,, about $50,000. It is to be ‘‘H’’- 
shaped—the greatest length being 555 feet, and the greatest 
depth 106 feet. On the first floor the parlors, on each 
side of the main entrance, will be fitted with folding doors, 
as will also the assembly room. Thus this whole space 
can be thrown into one large room for receptions and other 
social affairs. The assembly room is to be the home of 
the Y. M. C. A., and will serve for all kinds of boys’ 
meetings. — American Friend. 


Thomas Davidson (of Fritchley, England) and companion 
have been again at Woodland, N. C., since the Quarterly 
Meeting, also at Snow Hill and Oak Grove Meetings. He 
had a youths’ meeting at Cedar Grove, and expected to 
start with B. P. Brown for Marlboro on the 2ist. 


—The Friend (Phila). 


Florence H. Tittensor of Trenton, N. J., was a visitor 
at West Philadelphia Meeting 35th and Lancaster Ave., 
on First-day, Third month 3lst. Her message was from 
the 40th Chapter of Isaiah ‘‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
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people, saith your God,’’she encouraged all to do whatever 
was nearest at hand, no matter how discouraging the con- 
ditions might be. Samuel Jones and Alice P. Sellers were 
heard in helpful messages. The Easter exodus affected 
the regular attendance. Francis H. Green, of West 
Chester, will deliver a lecture on Fourth month 19th, on 
‘Wandering in Westminster Abbey’’ at a social evening, 
to be given by West Philadelphia Membership Committee. 


William H. Jackson, M. A., Mathematical Lecturer, 
Manchester University, has been appointed Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 
He enters on his duties in September next. 

—British Friend. 


The last annual report of Dalton Hall, Manchester, 
(England) marks the completion of the first thirty years 
of that institution. The Hall was full throughout the 
year, its fifty-two studies being in continuous occupation 
by four resident tutors and forty-eight students. Altogether 
fifty-four students were in residence for whole or part time. 
Among the professions for which these fifty-four men are 
preparing, engineering is easily first, twenty-one studying 
that branch; three are medicals, twelve preparing for busi- 
ness, nine training as chemists, one intends to follow 
zoology and one geology as a profession, four are preparing 
to be teacher in schools, and one is entering the Woods 
and Forests Department in India.—The Friend, (London). 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


HORSHAM, PA.—The Friends’ Association held its 
regular meeting at the Meeting house on First-day, Second 
month 24th, at 2.30 p.m. Notwithstanding the storm a 
goodly number of interested persons assembled. The 
meeting was opened by the new president, Isaac Warner. 
After Bible reading by Dr. Franklin Watson, Elizabeth 
Wood gave a recitation and Marie Jarrett a selected read- 
ing. Henry Wilbur, who had attended the meeting for 
worship in the morning and spoke most acceptably, now 
gave a paper on ‘‘Whittier, His Person, His Principles 
and His Poetry.’’ 

After the paper several questions were asked and Seth 
T. Walton spoke of the poem ‘‘Ichabod’’ which was written 
to show the poet’s disapprobation of Daniel Webster’s 
position in regard to the ‘‘Missouri Compromise.’’ Senti- 
ments from Whittier were given by many members, after 
which the meeting adjourned until the last First-day in 
Third month. 


TRENTON, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Friends’ 
Association was held Third month 25th. The Executive 
Committee announced that the questions coming from the 
Committee of Seven for the Advancement of Association 
work were under consideration and would soon be answered 
and that arrangements were being made for a lecture upon 
the subject‘‘How the Bible come down to us,’’ by Eleanor 
Wood. The program consisted of a paper upon ‘‘Citizen- 
ship and the Immigrant’’ presented by James W. Edgerton, 
a member of the other branch of the Society. He outlined 
the main points in the laws governing this subject in other 
countries and gave the latest ones issued in the United 
States, taking up the political, social, and economic 
interests involved by too lax laws. Discussion was taken 
up and was live and interesting when meeting adjourned. 
Light refreshments were then served and a social hour 
indulged in. Many members of the other Meeting attended 
upon invitation and we felt that much in the way of love 
and good-felowship had been accomplished. F. H. T. 
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PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Second month llth at the 
home of John Griest. Edward Coale spoke on the question 
‘What is Truth?’’ It is the great unanswered question. 
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The whole religious world acknowledge that they are seek- | 
ers after Truth yet they can define it only in general | 


terms. Truth is something which is revealed to one’s own 
heart. Anna M. Vaughan read the 6th chapter of 2d 
Corinthians. 
Divine.’’ 


‘‘What is practical philanthrophy?’’ Mary P. Marotz 


Alice Lewis read an article on ‘‘The Voice | 
Lesson XXV was discussed and the question | 


said that she thought society was becoming over-organized. | 


There is too much dependance on organized charity and 
too little of personal sympathy given. We gradually be- 
come hardened in shifting our responsibilities. It was 
decided to continue our meetings as at present. conducted 
and to begin a quarter of an hour earlier. After a brief 
silence the meeting adjourned. S. H., Ass’t Clerk. 


PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Second month 24th, at the 
home of Ida Knoxen. The silence was broken by Hiram 
Griest, who spoke of the ‘‘living silence’’ in which we were 
gathered to worship the Father. Mrs. Rall spoke. of the 
beauty and influence of the silence. Anna M. Vaughan 
read the 2nd chapter of James. Charles Lewis read from 
John G. Holland’s essay ‘‘The Way to Grow Old.’’ 
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Lesson XXV was discussed. 
Wilbur was read. 
read and after a brief silence, the meeting adjourned. 


A letter from Henry W. 
The minutes of the last meeting were 


NEWTOWN, PA.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ 
Association met on Third month 13th. The president 
opened the meeting by reading the 124th Psalm. 

A very interesting talk was given by Maud E. Rice 
upon the ‘‘Faith, Rise and Fall of the Gnostics.’’ She 
explained how they attempted to solve the problem of the 
origin of life and the origin of evil. Isabel Worthington 
responded to the question: ‘‘What Constitute Christian 
Pleasures?’’ She pictured in graphic word painting, how in 
nature life’s beautiful pleasures were ever before us. As 
to games one must choose individually those that gave 
most content. One’s chief pleasure should be to try to 
do good to others and to live in the Christ Spirit. 

Lavinia W. Blackfan, read extracts from the Discipline. 

The series of lesson leaflets and their manner of con- 
ducting business in meetings were favorably commented 
upon. ‘‘Has the time arrived for our branch of the 
Society of Friends to undertake some definite missionary 
work?’’ was assigned for the next meeting. After roll- 
call and the observance of the usual period of silence the 
meeting adjourned until the 10th of Fourth month. 


S. J. R. 
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Made of brass throughout and beautifully nickeled. 
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The New SILVE R AT HALF 
Oil 





WE have a number of odd dozens of 

Roger’s plated knives, forks and 
spoons of discontinued patterns, that will 
be closed out at half price in order to keep 
our stock fresh and new. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity to replenish your house- 
hold silver. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


Established 1810—on N. Second Street 


BEST WATCH REPAIRING 20 So. 10th St. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


Do you know that the women of 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales 
may vote upon the same terms as 
men in all elections except that of 
members of Parliament, and that the 
women of the Isle of Man have had 
full suffrage since 1880? That the 
women of England have had municipal 
suffrage since 1869, the women of 
Scotland since 1881, the women of 
Ireland since 1898? 

Carrie Chapman Catt. 


THE CLIFFS. 


Forever face to face, 
As towered of old 

Within the Holy Place 
The wings of gold. 

One heralding the day, 
With kindled crest, 

One reddened with the ray 
That fires the west. 

The bosom-vale between 
Alike their own; 

To each a heaven unseen, 
A world unknown. 

John B. Tabb in The Atlantic. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 


written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


4th mo. 5th (6th-day). — Philadel- 
phia Friends’ Central School lecture 
in the Meeting House, at Race Street, 
at 1 p.m.; Jacob Riis on ‘‘ The Battle 
with the Slums.’’ 

4th mo. 6th (7th-day)—New York 
Friends’ Seminary; lecture by Prof. 
J. P. Gordy on ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson,’’ 
at 16th and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York, at 8 p.m. 

4th mo. 6th (7th-day).—Mansfield, 
N. J., Young Friends’ Association. 

4th mo. 7th (lst-day).— Merion 
Meeting, attended (at 10.30 a.m.) by 
Sarah Griscom, Mary M. Kaler, Sarah 
C. Pennypacker, Frank M. Bartram, 
Anna F. Levick and Samuel H. Hib- 
berd of the Visiting Committee of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. Take 
train from Broad Street, for Narberth, 
at 9.45 a.m. 

4th mo. 7th (lst- day). — Young 
Friends’ Association of New Garden, 
Chester County, Pa., in the afternoon, 
at home of Anna M. Cooper, Avon- 
dale, Pa. 

4th mo. 7th (lst-day).—at Provi- 
dence, near Media, Delaware County, 
Pa., at 3 p.m., a Circular Meeting, 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Walnut Street Cars Philadel- 
phia via Angora, for Providence Ave. , 
Media — two blocks from Meeting 
House. 

4th mo. 7th (1st-day).—Lincoln, Va., 
Friends’ Association. 

4th mo. 7th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at 
home of Miss Annie Griffen, 39 S. 
Lexington Ave., at 11 am. 

4th mo. 7th (ist-day).—Bible Study 
Class, at Merchantville, N. J., at 3 
p.m., in Collins and Pancoast’s Hall. 

4th mo. 7th (lst-day).—Junior Con- 
ference, at Girard Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, at 9.45 a.m. ‘‘ Our Query With 
Reference to the Judgment of Offend- 
ers and Matt. vii, 1-2;’’ ‘‘Alms—the 
Recipient and the Giver.’’ 

4th mo. 7th (lst-day).—Joseph S. 
Walton, of George School, will visit 
West Philadelphia Meeting, at 11 a.m. ; 
First-day School and Conference Class, 
at 10 a.m. 

4th mo. 8th (2nd-day).—At Kennett 
Square, Pa., Henry W. Wilbur will 
address a meeting under care of Penn- 
sylvania Peace Society, in the Library 
Hall, at 7.30 p.m. 
the Kennett Monthly Meeting the fol- 
lowing day. 


4th mo. 8th (2nd - day).— Young 


Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, 


He will attend | 





in the Auditorium, at Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, at 8 p.m. The Jap- 
anese Question: Some Conditions of 
Life in Japan (illustrated)—Dr. J. 
Russell Smith. What is Our Duty as 
Christians to the Japanese and Chi- 
nese who Desire to Come to This 
Country ? — Bernard Walton. Our 
Treatment of the Chinese; Should 
the Japanese be Accorded the Same 
Treatment as the Chinese ?—Esther 
Stackhouse. Music. 

4th mo. 10th (4th-day).—Newtown, 
Pa., Friends’ Association. 

4th mo. 12th (6th-day). — Annual 
Meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Soci- 
ety, of Swarthmore College, at 4 p.m. 
At 8 p. m., annual address by Frank- 
lin Spencer Edmonds; poem by Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond. 

4th mo. 13th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, in Brooklyn (110 
Schermerhorn Street), at 2.30 p.m. 


4th mo. 14th (lst-day).—Reading 
Meeting, attended by Members of Phil- 
adelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee, at ll a.m. Train leaves 
Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, at 
9 a.m,, Columbia Avenue, at 9.08. 


4th mo. l4th (ist-day).—Swarth- 
more College Lecture on Quakerism, 
at 7.30 p.m., Albert Cook Myers on 
‘‘Quaker Migration to and in Amer- 
ica.”’ 

4th mo. 14th (lst-day).—New York 
Young Friends’ Association, at Scher- 
merhorn Street, Brooklyn, at 8 p.m. ; 
“Great World Movements and Their 
Enduring Influence — Abolition of 
Slavery ;’’ discussion opened by Ed- 
ward L. Stahler. 

4th mo. 14th (lst-day).—Conferenee 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Philanthropic Committee, in the 
Meeting House, at Lansdowne, Pa., 
at 2.30 p.m. Address by Franklin 
Spencer Edmonds. 


4th mo. 14th (ist-day).—A Circular 
Meeting, at Chatham, Pa., at 3 p.m., 
under care of a Committee of Western 
Quarterly Meeting. 


4th mo. 17th (4th-day).— Southern 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Third Haven 
Meeting House, Easton, Md., at 10 
a.m.; Ministers and Elders, same 
day, at 9.30 a.m.; public meeting for 
worship next day, at 10 a.m. 


4th mo. 20th (7th-day)— First-day 
School Union of Abington Quarterly 
Meeting, at Upper Dublin (R. R. 
Station, Fort Washington, on the 
Reading), Montgomery County, Pa., 
at 10.30 a.m. Discussion: ‘‘ What 
Should Be the Attitude of Our First- 
day Schools Toward What is Called 
the ‘Higher Criticism.’ ’’ Trains and 
trolleys arriving at Fort Washington 
before 9.30 will be met. 


4th mo. 20th (7th-day).—Haddon- 
field First - day School Union, at 
Moorestown, N. J., at 10 a.m. ; Eleanor 
Wood will speak at the afternoon 
session, 

4th mo. 28rd (8rd-day).—Western 
Quarterly Meeting, at London Grove, 
Pa., at 10 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, 
day before, at 11 a.m. 

4th mo. 25th (5th-day) Caln Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Sadsbury Meeting 
House, in Christiana, Lancaster County, 
Pa., at 11 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, 
same day, at 10 a.m. 

4th mo. 27th (7th-day). — Scipio 
Quarterly Meeting, at Scipio, N. Y.; 
Ministers and Elders, day before, at 
2 p.m. 

4th mo. 27th (7th-day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
at 10.30 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, 
day before, at 2.30 p.m. 

4th mo. 29th (2nd-day).—Nebraska 
Half - Yearly Meeting, at Lincoln, 
Neb., at 10 a.m.; Ministers and EI- 
ders 7th-day before, at 2 p. m. ; 
Youth’s Meeting, First-day, at 3 p.m. 


FOUR WEEKS FREE 


We will send Friends’ Intelligencer 
free for four weeks to any two possible 
subscribers whose names are sent us 
by one of our readers. The more 
postal cards we receive in response to 
this offer the more we shall feel that 
the Intelligencer is appreciated by 
those who receive it. Our rate to 
new Subscribers is $1.50 for the first 
year. For every two new names sent 
us at this rate we will send one copy 
free to some one not already a sub- 
seriber. 


It needs not a little wisdom to take 
advice, and much to give it; but it 
needs more to abstain from giving it. 

—The Friend. 
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Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 
against alum, 


Alum powders are the greatest men- 
acers to health of the present days 











